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Here and Abroad 


People — Places — Events 


WHITE HOUSE VISITOR 


When Britain’s Queen Elizabeth II 
visits our national capital next month, 
she’ll stay at the White House with 
old friends—President and Mrs. 
Eisenhower. The Eisenhowers. ex- 
tended a special invitation. Generally, 
high-ranking foreign visitors stay at 
Blair House—a stately mansion across 
Pennsylvania Avenue from the White 
House. 


FOREIGN CARS 


More and more beetle-shaped Ger- 
man Volkswagens and other foreign- 
made cars are appearing on our high- 
ways. Just 3 years ago, only 32,403 
autos from overseas were sold in the 
United States. Sales jumped to nearly 
100,000 in 1956, and may reach 200,000 
this year. 


FLU DANGER 


Will we have a serious outbreak of 
Asian influenza this fall and winter? 
No one can be quite sure, but drug 
manufacturers are preparing large 
quantities of vaccine to help Ameri- 
cans guard against the disease. Epi- 
demics of the flu broke out in the Far 
East several months ago, and cases 
of the disease were first reported in 
the United States during the summer. 


YOUNG PITCHER 


Eighteen-year-old Von McDaniel, a 
farm boy from Hollis, Oklahoma, has 
accomplished a feat that succeeds only 
about once in a thousand tries. He 
jumped straight from high school to 
the big baseball leagues. 

The St. Louis Cardinals signed Von 
late in May, after he had won 21 
games and lost 1 for his high school 
team. The Cards gave him a $50,000 
bonus. He’s already pitched a 1-hit 
shutout, and is believed to be the 
youngest pitcher in big league history 
to have done so. 


OIL FROM ROCKS 


A new gasoline—made from a rock 
called gilsonite—is being produced in 
the United States. Experts say that 
supplies of gilsonite and other oil- 
bearing rocks in our western states 
are huge, and these may greatly add 
to our natural oil reserves. 

At present, gilsonite is being mined 
in Utah and refined in Colorado. About 
54,600 gallons of the new gasoline is 
being produced daily. Car owners 
using it see no difference between it 
and ordinary gasoline. 


GREEKS AND SHIPS 


In ancient times, Greece was one 
of the world’s biggest ship-owning 
lands. Greeks today are making a new 
effort in the field. They already own 
a tenth of the world’s commercial 
vessels, and are fast overtaking their 
rivals. By 1960, the Greeks expect to 
be in second place as a commercial 
shipping power—outranked only by 
the United States. 





Union staged this summer. 


dents looked upon the festival as a show intended to spread Red propaganda. 


SOVFOTO 


STUDENTS in Moscow for a communist “Festival of Youth,” which the Soviet 


A few American youths attended, but most U. S. stu- 


Some 


of the young Americans who went to Moscow spoke out strongly for our way of life. 
Youths from all over the world met together in the Soviet capital. 


The Russian Shake-up 


How Will This Summer's Developments in Moscow Affect 


America’s Relations with the Soviet Union? 


E round, pudgy face of Nikita 

Khrushchev peered forth from the 
front page of many a U. S. newspaper 
one morning in July. Alongside 
Khrushchev’s picture, headlines pro- 
claimed a big shake-up in Moscow. 

No development this summer at- 
tracted more attention than the up- 
heaval that saw Khrushchev tighten 
his grip on the Soviet Union. Ever 
since the event took place, government 
officials, commentators, and analysts 
have been trying to explain its mean- 
ing for Russia and the world. 

Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles said that the happenings in 
Moscow strengthened his belief that 
Soviet communism is only “a passing 
phase.” He doubted that the shake-up 
would bring about great changes in 
Russia’s dealings with other lands. 

Chancellor Konrad Adenauer of 
West Germany thought the develop- 
ment had brought Russia a long step 
closer to one-man dictatorship. 

British statesman Sir Winston 
Churchill indicated he felt that the 
Soviet Union might now be a bit 
easier to get along with. 

As these widely differing views 
show, leaders are having a hard time 








agreeing on the meaning of Khrush- 
chev’s increased power. Americans 
are wondering if it foreshadows 
friendlier relations between the United 
States and Russia—or if it will mean 
a more intense rivalry between the 2 
nations. 

It is natural that Americans should 
be concerned. The Soviet Union is 
the driving force behind the cold war 
—a competition which has arrayed the 
communist lands against the U. S.-led 
free world for the past dozen years or 
so. A change in Russian leadership 
may have far-reaching effects—for 
good or for bad—on this global rivalry. 

Khrushchev victory. From the Mos- 
cow events, this fact stands out: in 
a fight for power, Nikita Khrushchev, 
boss of the Soviet Communist Party, 
came out on top. He did not, however, 
take as complete control as Stalin once 
held. He continues to hold the same 
posts he had before the shake-up— 
leader of the Communist Party, and a 
member of the Presidium, Russia’s 
small ruling group. 

Nonetheless, the 63-year-old party 
boss effectively tightened his hold on 
the government. He did so by forcing 

(Continued on page 2) 





Congress and Its 
Record Examined 


Senators and Representatives 
Have Faced Wide Range 
Of Tough Questions 


NE of the less urgent matters dis- 

cussed in Congress this year was 
the question of whether Tennessee cat- 
fish tastes better than Colorado moun- 
tain trout. Senators Estes Kefauver 
of Tennessee and John Carroll of Colo- 
rado were the iawmakers who became 
involved in this earth-shaking argu- 
ment—which remains unsettled. 

Congressmen have spent most of 
their time, meanwhile, on issues of 
an extremely important nature—such 
as national defense, foreign policy, 
education, and civil rights. Their work 
on these and other problems is now 
a subject of much debate. 

Each political party points with 
pride to its own record in this session, 
and criticizes what the opposition did. 
No one can accurately say, however, 
that “the Democrats” or “the Repub- 
licans” all supported any certain line 
of action. Both parties had major dif- 
ferences of opinion inside their own 
ranks. Seldom did either group vote 
as a solid bloc. On practically every 
issue that arose, President Eisenhower 
found supporters and opponents within 
each party. 

Both branches of Congress have 
Democratic majorities. There are 233 
Democrats, 199 Republicans, and 3 va- 
cancies in the House of Representa- 
tives. The Senate, during recent 
months, had 49 Democrats and 46 Re- 
publicans. A Wisconsin vacancy, 
created by the death of Senator Joseph 
McCarthy last spring, was to be filled 
through a special election late last 
month. 

Because the lawmakers have passed 
relatively few major bills in 1957, 
certain critics accuse them of holding 
a “do-nothing’” session. Defenders 
argue that the senators and repre- 
sentatives passed a number of meas- 
ures which were constructive, and 
rejected many others that were un- 
necessary or harmful. 

Some outstanding issues that have 
come before Congress are as follows: 

Federal spending. Last January, 
President Eisenhower asked Congress 
to grant nearly 72 billion dollars for 
the present fiscal—or bookkeeping— 
year. This is more than has been 
spent in «ny previous year since the 
Korean War ended. 

George Humphrey, who until late 
last July was Eisenhower’s Treasury 
Secretary and chief financial adviser, 
indicated that he wasn’t satisfied with 
this proposed budget. He said it un- 
doubtedly could be trimmed “in a lot 
of places.” Eisenhower agreed that 
Congress might find ways to save 
money without cutting down on essen- 
tial government services. 

(Continued on page 6) 
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SOVIET UNION POWER spreads over a vast area. 


UNITED PRESS 


Three lands lying close to Poland—Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia—have been swallowed up completely. 


Syria and Egypt are shown here as independent, but recent events suggest that they may be falling under Moscow’s influence. 


Soviet Shake-up 


(Continued from page 1) 


out of office several of his rivals. Per- 
haps the best known was Vyacheslav 
Molotov. A Deputy Premier, Molotov 
was once Foreign Minister, and played 
a big part in many international con- 
ferences after World War II. 

Among several others demoted was 
Georgi Malenkov, then a Deputy Pre- 
mier and the director of Russia’s elec- 
tric power stations. Between 1953 
and 1955, he was Soviet Premier. 
Lazar Kaganovich was another top- 
ranking, veteran official forced from 
office. 

Since the turnover, the prestige of 
Nikolai Bulganin has declined. Of- 
ficially he is still Premier, but he ob- 
viously does not have much power. 
Earlier, Khrushchev and Bulganin had 
worked together closely. After the 
summer upheaval, though, Bulganin 
was replaced by Deputy Premier Ana- 
stas Mikoyan as Khrushchev’s travel- 
ing companion on trips to neighboring 
lands. 

Most of the ousted Red leaders— 
especially Molotoy—had been closely 
associated with the harsh policies of 
the late Soviet dictator, Joseph Stalin. 
A reason given for their removal was 


that they wanted a continuation of 


Stalin’s policies at home and abroad. 

The victory of Khrushchev was due 
largely to the support he received from 
Georgi Zhukov, head of the Red Army 
and now one of the strongest leaders 
in the Soviet Union. Zhukov and 
several other Khrushchev supporters 
became new members of the Presid- 
ium in place of the officials who were 
ousted. 

Soviet leader. The man who is now 
boss of Russia grew up in a small 
town in the southern part of the Soviet 
Union. The son of a miner, he joined 
the Red Army soon after Russia’s 
revolution of 1917, and then became 
active as a Communist Party worker. 

Since about 1920, he has been a Red 
official in Moscow or in the Ukraine, 
the chief farming area of the Soviet 
Union. Until 1953, Khrushchey was 
little known outside Russia. Then, 
several months after Stalin’s death, 
he became First Secretary (head) of 
the Communist Party. 

During the past 4 years, Khrush- 
chevy has showed himself to be a 
shrewd, tough individual. Possessing 
boundless energy, he has_ traveled 
widely both inside and outside Russia, 
promoting communism. 

Attack on Stalin. Early in 1956, 
Khrushchev launched a bitter attack 
on the dead Stalin and his terroristic 
policies. This attack was probably 
made to relax the fears of the Soviet 


people—fears that were widespread 
under Stalin—and to encourage them 
to show more initiative in factories 
and on farms. As it turned out, 
though, some of the Russian-domi- 
nated lands of eastern Europe seized 
upon Khrushchev’s words as an in- 
vitation for them to secure more free- 
dom from Soviet control. 

When Hungary tried to pursue a 
course free from Moscow, fighting 
erupted. Only the intervention of the 
Soviet Army kept Hungary under 
Russian control. Many Hungarians 
were slain, and more than 200,000 fled 
the country. 

The Hungarian blow-up intensified 
the struggle among the Soviet ruling 
group. Molotov, Malenkov, and 
Khrushchev’s other rivals blamed the 
policies of the Red party boss for 
bringing on the Hungarian revolt. 
They decided, it is said, to launch an 
all-out bid for Soviet leadership. But 
in the summer’s showdown, it was 
Khrushchev who turned the tables on 
his rivals and triumphed. 

European travels. The Russian 
leader has been traveling extensively 
during recent weeks in the communist 
lands near the Soviet Union. Trying 
to cement close ties with them, he 
wants to avoid another such uprising 
as took place in Hungary during the 
autumn of 1956. 

In Czechoslovakia, East Germany, 





and elsewhere this summer, Khrush- 
chev has hammered on the same 
themes: that the Red nations must 
stick together, and that the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 
is a threat to world peace. (NATO is 
the 15-member defense group to which 
the nations of western Europe, the 
United States, and Canada belong.) 

While in East Germany last month, 
Khrushchey attacked Chancellor Kon- 
rad Adenauer of West Germany, a 
staunch friend of the western powers. 
Plainly Khrushchev was trying to in- 
fluence the people of West Germany to 
vote against Adenauer’s party in the 
elections scheduled for September 15. 
Though local communist officials tried 
to drum up enthusiasm, most East 
Germans showed little interest over 
the visit of Khrushchev and his asso- 
ciates. 

Russia’s boss has also tried to patch 
up relations with Yugoslavia. Marshal 
Tito, Yugoslavia’s leader, is a com- 
munist, but has steadfastly declared 
that he would not take orders from 
Moscow. Over the past 10 years, re- 
lations between Yugoslavia and Russia 
have been extremely troubled. 

A few weeks ago, Khrushchev and 
Tito met in Romania. Later it was 
announced that the 2 countries would 
work together. How far this coopera- 
tion will go, though, was not made 
plain. Relations between these com- 
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munist lands will be watched closely 
by American officials in the months 
immediately ahead. 

Middle East. The Russians are mak- 
ing use of rising Arab nationalism in 
the Middle East to secure a foothold in 
this oil-rich area and to make trouble 
for the western lands. 

Over recent months, Syria has be- 
come closely allied with the Soviet 


Union. Communist lands have been 
supplying Syria and Egypt with 
weapons. 


Especially grave is the evidence that 
Russia is behind much of the trouble 
at the southern end of the Arabian 
peninsula. The Soviet Union has been 
encouraging the rebel group that has 
been fighting the British and their 
native allies in Oman. (See page 5 
map.) 

A few weeks ago, British sources 
charged that 7 shiploads of arms from 
Russia had arrived in the Arabian 
land of Yemen. Troops from Yemen 
attacked the British protectorate of 
Aden last winter. The British fear 
that these attacks will be renewed, 
and that Russian-inspired disturb- 
ances will endanger Britain’s oil-rich 
holdings throughout the area. 

Inside Russia. Khrushchev has 
vowed that Russia will catch up with 
the United States, and go ahead of us, 
in the production of crops and manu- 
factured goods. In pursuit of this 
goal. the Soviet boss is promoting 
several sweeping programs. New 
lands in Siberia are being opened for 
crops. <A reorganization of govern- 
ment offices is taking place. 

The Russians are expected to con- 
tinue to emphasize heavy industry— 
the making of steel, weapons, and 
machinery. Red Army leaders strongly 
favor such a course. Khrushchev de- 
pends heavily on the military leaders 
for support. 

Khrushchev may also try to increase 
the amount of consumer goods—items 
which people want and need in their 
everyday lives—for example, clothing, 
food, washing machines, refrigerators, 
vacuum cleaners, etc. Such goods are 
still in short supply in Russia. He 
recently tcld an audience in Czecho- 
slovakia that the theory of communism 
is helped if “one throws in also a 
piece of bacon and a piece of butter.” 

Many observers feel, though, that 
Khrushchev will have a hard time in- 
creasing the amount of consumer 
goods so long as heavy industry con- 
tinues to be stressed. They feel that 
his remarks on this subject were in- 





SOVFOTO SOVFOTO 


NIKITA KHRUSHCHEV, Communist 
boss in the Soviet Union (left), and 
Defense Minister Georgi Zhukov—a top 
official who holds great power in his 
Red nation as head of its armed forces 


tended mainly to soothe the feelings of 
long-suffering peoples in communist 
lands. It is pointed out that Malenkov, 
who earlier had wanted to emphasize 
consumer goods over heavy industry, 
was removed from the Presidium this 
summer. 


U. S. relations. What effect will the 


upheaval in Moscow have on relations 
between the United States and the 
Soviet Union? 


Ever since the shake- 





up took place, American officials have 
been debating the question. Some feel 
our relations with Russia may improve 
a bit now. In support of this opinion, 
they say: 

“While there is no evidence that 
Khrushchev is more trustworthy than 
other Soviet leaders, he is unquestion- 
ably more flexible and imaginative 
than Stalin was. A realist, he knows 
that Russia needs a long period of 
peace if it is to carry out the ambi- 
tious farm and industrial programs he 
has mapped out. To bring about this 
peaceful period, he may cooperate a bit 
more than other Soviet officials have 
done. He may even agree to a limited 
system of disarmament. 

“Certainly the defeat of Molotov 
will help, rather than harm, U. S.- 
Russian relations. Molotov had a long 
record of unyielding opposition to 
America. Now that he can no longer 
exert influence on Soviet policy, there 
is more hope for successful negotia- 
tions with the Russians.” 

Other Americans feel that the Mos- 
cow changes may make it harder than 
ever for us to get along with the Soviet 
Union. They say: 

“A man like Khrushchev is actually 
more dangerous than Stalin, for he is 
much more unpredictable. He is given 
to taking chances—as, for example, 
his bold ousting of Molotov and other 
rivals from the government ruling 
group. His success may encourage him 
to take other risks—even to waging a 
sudden atomic attack on the United 
States, especially if his ambitious 
plans for Russia fail. 

“Don’t forget that Khrushchev’s aim 
is to secure Soviet domination of the 
entire globe. The United States and 
the rest of the free world cannot safely 
afford to let down their guard one 
moment. They must keep strong and 
alert until communism is definitely 
and clearly no longer a menace to them 
and their way of life.” 

—By HOWARD SWEET 





Your Vocabulary 











In each sentence below, match the 
italicized word with the following word 
or phrase whose meaning is most 
nearly the same. Correct answers are 
on page 7, column 4. 


1. By what prerogative (pré-rég’i- 
tiv) did he assume leadership? (a) 
privilege (b) action (c) effort (d) 
means. 


2. The results of the law were in- 
evitable (in-év’i-tii-b’l) and fully an 
ticipated. (a) shocking (b) encour- 
aging (c) bound to happen (d) sur- 
prising. 


3. It was an auspicious (aws- 
pish’iis) sign. (a) suspicious (b) fa- 
vorable (c) evil (d) dangerous. 


4. The performance of the witness 
seemed ludicrous (li’di-kris) to every- 
one present. (a) dignified (b) mar- 
velous (c) disgraceful (d) ridiculous. 


5. The small nation decided to ac- 
quiesce (ak-wi-és’) on the proposal. 
(a) disagree (b) vote again (c) agree 
reluctantly (d) begin over. 


6. A wave of chauvinism (shd’vin- 
iz’m) swept the country. (a) exag- 
gerated patriotism (b) fear (c) reli- 
gious fervor (d) sickness. 


7. The austere (aws-tér’) program 
was put into action to fight inflation. 
(a) imaginative (b) strict (c) liberal. 


VER since November 1, 1954, when 
30 acts of violence were committed 
against the French in Algeria, a bitter 
revolt has been flaring in this North 
African territory. Today France has 
some 400,000 troops there, trying to 
stamp out a rebellion waged by 20,000 
Algerian nationalist fighters who seek 
independence. 

When fighting broke out in Algeria 
in 1954 a high French official said, 
“Algeria is France. The only negotia- 
tion possible is with bullets.”’ In other 
words, the French consider the North 
African land as an essential part of 
their country. 

Today the French government still 
insists that any surrender to the Al- 
gerian nationalists would be disastrous 
and dishonorable. Nevertheless, it has 
offered reforms to encourage the lay- 
ing down of arms by the rebels. 

Why has the revolt in Algeria been 
so fierce, and why has the French 
stand been so determined? The situa- 
tion is complex and charged with emo- 
tion, but among its roots are certain 
geographic and economic factors. 

Algeria is situated in North Africa, 
between Morocco and Tunisia—2 na- 
tions very recently granted independ- 
ence by France. The Algerian coast 
runs 620 miles along the Mediter- 
ranean, only 2 hours by air from 
France’s southern coast. Four times 
the size of France, Algeria extends 
deep into the Sahara, and adjoins other 
French possessions in Africa. 

Algeria is important to the French 
economy. She is France’s best cus- 
tomer, buying 13 per cent of her ex- 
ports; and, next to the United States, 
her biggest supplier. Algeria’s chief 
exports are wines, iron ore, phos- 
phates, esparto grass (used in making 
paper), and vegetables. 

Along the Mediterranean shore of 
this North African land is a well- 
watered, fertile region of hills and 
valleys, known as the Tell. From 50 
to 120 miles wide, this region is in- 
tensively farmed. It is by far the 
most heavily populated region. 

South of the Tell is a 100-mile-wide 








DEANE DICKASON-——-EWING GALLOWAY 


OUTDOOR CAFE in Algiers, capital of French Algeria in North Africa 


The Algerian Struggle 


Nationalists Demand Independence from France 


strip of steppes and high plateaus. In 
this semi-arid region, some grains 
are produced and cattle are grazed. 
Many of the farmers of the area are 
Berbers. Native to Algeria, the Ber- 
bers were pushed into the mountains 
and valleys by the Arabs, who con- 
quered Algeria in the 7th century. 
Both Arabs and Berbers are Moham- 
medans, or Moslems, in their religion. 

The vast Saharan zone comprises 
90 per cent of the land. A region of 
rocks and sand, uncultivated and 
lightly inhabited, its future impor- 
tance is great as a result of impcrtant 
oil discoveries there last year. 

The people of Algeria number about 
9,500,000. Over 8,300,000 are Arabs 
and Berbers, while some 1,200,000 are 
“Europeans,” people of French, Span- 
ish, and Italian stock. Many of the Eu- 
ropeans come from families who have 
lived in Algeria for generations. 

Living standards for the Europeans 
of Algeria have been generally good. 
They also held almost all the key gov- 
ernment positions before the national- 
ists began their series of revolts. 

The large majority of the 8,500,000 
Moslem people of Algeria live at a 
bare subsistence level. Many of them 
do not get enough to eat. Few have 
had any education. The majority are 
poor farmers, owning very small farms 
and using ancient methods. Many are 
farm laborers, often unemployed. 

Unemployment is a constant prob- 
lem for 400,000 Moslems in Algeria. 
Many have gone to the cities, looking 
for jobs, often living in squalid shanty 
towns, called “bidonvilles.” Some 
250,000 have gone to France. 

While mainly concerned with sup- 
pressing the revolt among the Mos- 
lems, the French government is at the 
same time attempting a reform pro- 
gram to: better living conditions of 
these people. Greater political equality 
is also being offered. 

Whether the nationalists and their 
sympathizers can be satisfied, short of 
complete independence, is the big ques- 
tion facing France. 

—By ERNEST SEEGERS 
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The Story of the Week 





These 2 pages, which are ordinar- 
ily roundups of each week’s news 
developments, are devoted to the 
happenings of the summer in this 
issue of the paper—the first of the 
school vear. 











German Elections 


On Sunday, September 15, West 
German voters will decide the political 
fate of their 81-year-old Chancellor— 
Konrad Adenauer. The outcome of 
the forthcoming balloting may also de- 
cide what part West Germany will 
play in the global struggle between 
democracy and communism. 

Adenauer’s chief opponent in the 
contest is 56-year-old Erich Ollen- 
hauer. Adenauer, who has been his 
country’s Chancellor since 1949, heads 
the Christian Democratic Party. His 
opponent is leader of the opposition 
Social Democrats. 

“The Old One,” as Adenauer is af- 
fectionately called by his people, wants 
to continue building up German de- 
fenses as a member of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization (NATO). 
He wants to see Soviet-dominated East 
and free West Germany united, but he 
refuses to break his country’s defense 
ties with other democratic nations as 
a price for making a unification deal 
with Russia. 

Ollenhauer is no friend of the Reds. 
But he believes that if West Germany 
agreed to remain neutral in the fight 
against communism, Moscow might 
agree to unite the 2 German lands. 


Latin America 


Argentina began writing a new con- 
stitution earlier this month. Dele- 
gates who are working on the docu- 
ment were chosen in a special election 
held last July. If the new constitu- 
tion can be adopted in time, presiden- 
tial elections will be held in February. 
Argentina is now governed by a tem- 
porary President, Pedro Aramburu. 

Cuba is faced with new threats of 
trouble because of mounting opposi- 
tion to the rule of President Fulgencio 
Batista. Opponents of Batista accuse 
him of curbing personal freedoms and 
of using “strong-arm” tactics in run- 
ning the government. His supporters 
contend that the President is working 
in the best interests of his people. 

Mexico is still repairing damages 
caused by one of its worst earthquakes 
in many years. The quake caused 


AMERICA’S NEWEST CAR, the Edsel, built by Ford Motor Company. 
Edsel, which is offered in 18 different models. 


nearly 100 deaths and untold millions 
of dollars in property damage. Mexico 
City and nearby areas were hardest 
hit. 

Guatemala is preparing for new 
presidential elections which have been 
tentatively set for next November. 
New elections are necessary in the 
Central American land because Presi- 
dunt Carlos Castillo Armas was assas- 
sinated late in July. Castillo Armas, 
a staunch foe of communism, had be- 
come President in 1954 after ousting 
a pro-Red regime in his country. 

Haiti, which has been without an 
elected government since last Decem- 
ber, hopes to hold elections this month. 
At present, a committee of army of- 
ficers governs the country. 


Moscow Youth Meeting 


“Life under communism is drab and 
depressing.” That is what a number 
of young Americans said after return- 
ing home from the Soviet-dominated 
World Youth Festival held in Moscow 
last summer. 

Was it a good idea for the Ameri- 
can young people to attend the Red 
youth meeting? Some persons say it 
was not. They argue that American 
participation in the parley, even 
though it was not approved by our 
State Department, provided additional 
grist for the Soviet propaganda mill. 
Others contend that the meeting may 
have done some good by providing an 
opportunity for young people from 
many lands—communist as well as 
free—to exchange views. 

Meanwhile, certain Americans who 
attended the Moscow parley also ac- 
cepted Red China’s invitation to visit 
that country—a move strongly opposed 
by our State Department. The youths 
visited the Asian land even though 
they knew that our government pro- 
hibits the average U. S. citizen from 
visiting Red China. Only a few Ameri- 
can newspapermen are permitted to 
go there at the present time. 


Atomic Cooperation 


Nations are increasingly working 
together in developing peacetime uses 
of atomic energy. In July, President 
Eisenhower signed a document that 
made Uncle Sam a member of the In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency 
(IAEA). Britain, France, Canada, 
and Russia—the other 4 big atomic 
powers—also joined the group. In 
time, 80 nations may belong to the 
atomic body, which will hold its first 
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AMERICANS in the news (from left): Robert Anderson, new Secretary of 
the Treasury; Neil McElroy, newly named Secretary of Defense; Senator 
John McClellan, investigator of labor and business activity; Harold Stassen, 
Special Assistant to the President, who is seeking Soviet Union agreement 
Progress in the disarmament talks has been rather slow. 
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IN FOREIGN FIELD (from left): President Tito of Yugoslavia has re- 
ceived new gestures of friendship from the Soviet Union; Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer and Erich Ollenhauer of West Germany are opponents in elections 
Sunday; President Fulgencio Batista of Cuba is trying to quell a rebellion. 
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meeting in Vienna, Austria, next 
month. 

IAEA will act as an atomic store 
from which all nations may purchase 
nuclear materials. The United States 
has already promised to turn over 
large quantities of atomic fuel to the 


new agency. 


UN Meeting 


All 81 United Nations members 
have been asked to attend a special 
meeting of the UN General Assembly 
tomorrow, September 10—a _ week 
ahead of the regular 1957 session—to 
discuss Russia’s brutal attack on Hun- 
gary last fall. 

The world body will meet to study 
the report of a special 5-nation UN 
group that investigated the Hungarian 
revolt against Soviet rule. The global 
organization will also discuss what 
action, if any, should be taken against 
Moscow for its suppression of the 
Hungarian people. 

The special report on Hungary was 
prepared by representatives of Aus- 
tralia, Tunisia, Denmark, Uruguay, 
and Ceylon, and was released last June. 
The group agreed that last fall’s up- 
rising in Hungary was a spontaneous 
revolt by the people of that land 


FORD MOTOR CO 


Ford spent some $250,000,000 in developing the 
General Motors, Chrysler, and other automobile manufacturers are getting 


ready to launch striking new models of cars whose names are already well known to the public. 


against their Soviet masters, and that 
Moscow used terror and brute force to 
crush the Hungarians in their bid 
for freedom. 


News from Asia 


Early in the summer, Britain de- 
cided to increase its trade with Red 
China. Britain, like most other free 
world countries, had formerly re- 
stricted trade with the Asian com- 
munist land. Other non-communist 
countries soon followed Britain’s lead 
in this matter. Only the United 
States, of the major western nations, 
now continues to have an all-out ban 
on trade with Red China. 

Divided Korea was in the news in 
June when the United Nations an- 
nounced it would strengthen its forces 
in South Korea to offset the illegal 
communist build-up in North Korea. 

In nearby Japan, American-Japa- 
nese relations were improved when we 
agreed to withdraw all our ground 
troops—not including Air Force or 
Naval units—from the island country 
within a year. The agreement was 
reached June 21, at a meeting in 
Washington, D. C., between President 
Eisenhower and Japanese Premier 
Nobusuke Kishi. 


The Girard Case 


Two weeks ago, a trial opened in 
Japan that has an important bearing 
on Japanese-American relations. The 
trial involves William Girard, an 
American soldier charged with shoot- 
ing a Japanese woman on a U. §S.- 
Japanese firing range last January. 

After the incident occurred, Japan 
claimed the right to try Girard on the 
basis of an American-Japanese agree- 
ment governing such matters. The 
U. S. Army agreed to turn Girard over 
to a Japanese court, giving up its usual 
right to try offenders in a military 
tribunal. 

This decision raised a storm of pro- 
test from many quarters. Some Amer- 
icans argued: “We shouldn’t permit 
our servicemen who get into trouble 
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overseas to be tried in foreign courts.” 

Other citizens said: ‘We wouidn’t 
like the idea of having foreign troops 
on our soil without the right to try 
them if they broke our laws.” 

The Girard case eventually was 
brought to the U. S. Supreme Court, 
which decided last July that the soldier 
should be tried by a Japanese court. 


Disarmament Talks 


A special United Nations Disarma- 
ment Commission, made up of repre- 
sentatives from the United States, 
Canada, Britain, France, and Russia, 
has been meeting in London off and on 
since last March. Our chief repre- 
sentative at these meetings is Harold 
Stassen, special assistant to the Presi- 
dent on disarmament. 

Actually, both the western nations 
and Russia generally agree on the 
need to reduce armed forces and to 
end the production of nuclear weapons. 
But the big difficulty is that the 2 
sides haven’t been able to agree on 
how arms reduction plans should be 
carried out. 

We insist on a foolproof interna- 
tional inspection plan to prevent a 
surprise attack on us, and to see to it 
that all sides carry out disarmament 
agreements. Moscow refuses to ac- 
cept such sweeping inspection plans, 
arguing that they would be an undue 
interference in Russian affairs. 

Meanwhile, negotiations are going 
on to arrange for a trial period dur- 
ing which 10 nuclear weapons would 
be tested or produced by either side. 


In the Middle East 


Communist arms are still being sent 
into the Middle East. In recent 
months, additional quantities of Red 
weapons have been going to Syria, 
Egypt, and Yemen—3 lands whose 
leaders have been hostile toward the 
western powers. 

Do these Red arms deliveries speli 
more trouble for the Middle East? 
Only time can answer that question. 

Meanwhile, Egypt has remained 
comparatively calm throughout much 
of the summer. President Gamal Nas- 
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DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


MOST OF OIL-RICH Middle East has been comparatively calm this summer, 
but the little-known land of Muscat and Oman has been the scene of fighting 


ser, who seized the Suez Canal a year 
ago and who became involved in a war 
with Israel, Britain, and France last 
fall, seems to have adopted a less 
hostile attitude toward his former 
enemies. 

But trouble did break out in Muscat 
and Oman, where British forces helped 
the sultan put down a rebellion led by 
a rival. 

In Syria, conditions went from bad 
to worse. That Arab land, which had 
been falling more and more under 
Soviet influence, was in danger of be- 
coming an out-and-out Russian satel- 
lite at summer’s end. Pro-Reds took 
over the country’s armed forces and 
ousted officials who wanted Syria to 
remain neutral in the global struggle 
between democracy and communism. 

In nearby North Africa, fighting 
continued between the French and the 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








A famous college athlete, holder of 
many track records, came down with a 
bad case of flu. A doctor took his tem- 
perature, shook his head doubtfully, and 
said, “Hm-m-m, looks pretty bad. You’re 
running a temperature of 104.” 

“Yeah?” said the athlete, suddenly 
perking up. “What’s the world’s record?” 


* 


Ned: Why are hurricanes named after 
girls? 

Jed: Did you ever hear of a “himmi- 
cane”? 
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LUNDBERG IN BEN ROTH AGENCY 
“T’ll say this for you: It’s the first time 
today you’ve hit an object squarely with 
your racquet!” 


“T have a wonderful idea for increas- 
ing trade,” the junior member of a milli- 
nery firm confided to his partner. “I 
have arranged to h.ve a scale put in 
front of the store, so women can weigh 
themselves free.” 

“How’s that going to sell hats?” asked 
the senior partner. 

“Well, the scale will register about 5 
pounds higher than it should. When a 
woman sees that reading, right away 
she’s going to want something to cheer 
her up. And there, before her eyes, is 
a window full of beautiful hats!” 


* 


Proud Father: Last week my son made 
_ first money since getting out of col- 
ege. 

Friend: That’s great. How’d he do it? 

Father: Sold the watch we gave him 
for graduation. 


A high school girl was telling her 
family about her home-economics class. 
“Do they let you eat what you cook?” 
her mother asked. 

“Let us?” she answered. 
us!” 

* 


An American tourist in England neo- 
ticed that his guide was scattering some 
white powder along the road. Upon ask- 
ing why, he was told: “This is lion 
powder. It keeps the lions away.” 


“They make 


“T didn’t know there were any lions 
around here,” said the American. 

“There aren’t,” the guide answered, 
“and I’m glad of it. 
good.” 


This powder is no 





Algerian rebels who want to be free of 
control by France. The French have 
refused to give Algeria its freedom 
because Paris regards the North Af- 
rican territory as a permanent part of 
France. 

Tunisia, Algeria’s eastern neighbor, 
became a republic July 25, after some 
250 years of royal rule. The land’s 
new President is Habib Bourguiba, 
who formerly served as Premier under 
the deposed bey, or king. 


Malaya Looks Ahead 


Malaya became a free nation just 10 
days ago—August 31—after some 150 
vears of British rule. The Southeast 
Asian country is now a self-governing 
member of the Commonwealth of Na- 
tions to which Britain, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and other lands belong. 

The new ruler of Malaya is King 
Abdul Rahman. Unlike most kings 
who govern for life, King Rahman was 
elected to his post for a 5-year term. 
He governs his country with the help 
of a Premier and a 2-house legislature. 

With an area of 50,690 square miles, 
the new nation is approximately the 
size of Alabama. Many of Malaya’s 
6,058,000 people earn a livelihood by 
mining tin ore, by working on the 
rubber plantations, or by growing 
such farm crops as rice, tea, and cof- 
fee. The Southeast Asian land de- 
pends heavily on U. S. purchases of its 
tin and natural rubber for its income. 


A Communist Rebel 


The ideas of a 46-year-old man 
locked in a dingy prison cell in Yugo- 
slavia are making a lot of communists 
and their sympathizers do some think- 
ing. That man is Milovan Dijilas, a 
former top official in Yugoslavia’s Red 
regime and a one-time close friend of 
that country’s communist leader, Mar- 
shal Tito. 

Djilas wrote a book which exposes 
communism as a yicious fraud that 
pretends to help downtrodden people 
but ruthlessly takes advantage of them 
instead. The book, published in Amer- 
ica last month, is called “The New 
Class.” Manuscripts for the book 






were smuggled out of Yugoslavia by 
friends of Djilas, for he has been 
jailed by Tito since last fall for anti- 
communist views. 

The author believes that the fall of 
communism is inevitable; that upris- 
ings will continue until the system 
is crushed, 


World of Science 


Can droughts be predicted in ad- 
vance? Is the earth’s climate getting 
warmer. What is the upper atmos- 
phere really like? 

The answers to these and many 
other questions are being sought by 
the world’s scientists during the In- 
ternational Geophysical Year (IGY), 
running from July 1957 to December 
1958. IGY is a gigantic project in 
which scientists from 64 different 
countries, including Russia, are co- 
operating to learn more about the uni- 
verse in which we live. 

A major IGY project is the launch- 
ing of earth satellites, or man-made 
moons, to study the space surrounding 
our globe. The satellites are expected 
to circle the earth at an altitude of 
300 or more miles, traveling at speeds 
of more than 18,000 miles an hour. 

The United States is also taking a 
special interest in learning as much 
as possible about Antarctica. We dare 
setting up some 38 bases there to 
study the frozen continent. 

Other IGY projects include probes 
deep into the earth’s surface, and 
studies into the forces that cause 
earthquakes and ocean currents. 


Articles to Come 


Among the major articles to be dis- 
cussed in the AMERICAN OBSERVER 
during the coming weeks are (a) 
world-wide importance of September 
15 elections in West Germany; (b) 
new developments in Red China, in- 
cluding the fact that many free na- 
tions have stepped up their trade with 
that communist land; (c) global dis- 
armament; (d) controversy over U. S. 
Supreme Court decisions; and (e) 
problems faced by the American la- 
bor movement. 

In our historical articles, we shall 
present a series on the U. S. Constitu- 
tion and its 22 amendments. In addi- 
tion, large maps of the continents will 
appear in early issues of the paper. 
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BIMROSE IN PORTLAND OREGONIAN 


BIG controversial issues kept the Capitol popping during school vacation days 


The Lawmakers 


(Continued from page 1) 


In view of such statements from 
Administration leaders, congressmen 
in both parties launched a vigorous 
budget-cutting program. They were 
spurred on by large numbers of letters 
and telegrams from voters, protesting 
against high taxes and against the 
continued rise in federal government 
spending. 

By mid-August, lawmakers were 
claiming that about 4 billion dollars 
had been trimmed from the Presi- 
dent’s original budget proposals. This 
total, however, included some savings 
which the Administration itself rec- 
ommended after the budget had gone 
to Congress. 

Quite a few observers contend that 
the House and Senate—in their 
budget-cutting efforts—performed a 
very important service. These people 
feel that the lawmakers did a careful 
job of trimming out waste. 

Others take a different view, argu- 
ing that the recent cuts—in many 
cases—don’t represent genuine sav- 
ings. This latter group maintains 
that Congress, in order to pay for es- 
sential government work, will need to 
restore at least part of the money early 
next year. 

Defense. Congress granted the De- 
fense Department a little more than 
8334 billion dollars in new funds for 
the current bookkeeping year, which 
began last July. This is 24 billion 
less than the amount sought in Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s original budget re- 
quest. During recent months, though, 
Eisenhower and his aides have cut 
down on their plans for military 
spending. So Administration leaders 
do not seriously object to the sum 
which Congress provided. 


Recent changes in defense plans in- 
clude a 100,000-man reduction of our 
armed forces. This move, when com- 
pleted, will leave about 2,700,000 serv- 
icemen on duty. Also, the number of 
vessels in active use with the Navy is 
being cut from about 970 to 930, and 
further work on one of our long-range 
missiles—the Navaho—has been can- 
celed. 

High-ranking Administration offi- 
cials have argued that international 
tensions are easing. Thus, they con- 
tend, we can safely economize on our 
defense program. But many observers 
ga Congress and elsewhere insist that 
the world situation shows no real im- 
provement, and that any reduction in 
our armed strength at this time is ex- 
tremely unwise. 

Foreign aid. In August, Congress 
passed a bill to authorize the spending 
of slightly over 3% billion dollars 
on foreign aid this year. The sum 
was about half a billion dollars less 
than President Eisenhower had re- 
quested. Furthermore, the authoriza- 
tion measure was merely a first step. 
It didn’t actually make any money 
available. This was to be done sep- 
arately, in an appropriation bill. 

As we went to press, the latter bill 
remained unfinished. Nobody yet 
knew whether Congress would provide 
—or appropriate—the entire 3%, bil- 
lion which had been authorized. If 
less were granted, said Administra- 
tion officials, America would be seri- 
ously hampered in its program of 
helping friendly nations build up their 
strength—economic and military 
against communism. 

Quite a few congressmen, however, 
felt that the Administration was seek- 
ing far too much foreign aid money. 
There was talk of granting only 2% 
billion dollars in new funds for the 
current year. President Eisenhower 
indicated that, if such a cut were 


made, he might bring Congress back 
into special session and ask for more 
money this fall. 

Middle East. Early this year Presi- 
dent Eisenhower sought and obtained 
a congressional measure aimed against 
Soviet penetration of the troubled 
Middle East. By a joint resolution, 
the House and Senate authorized the 
President to assist any Middle Eastern 
country which might seek American 
help in building up its strength 
against communism. They made 
$200,000,000 available to get the pro- 
gram under way. 

Congress officially declared—in this 
same resolution—that our country “is 
prepared to use armed forces” against 
communist aggression in the Middle 
Fast. 

Lawmakers adopted the measure by 
a heavy majority, after a debate which 
became as complicated as are the prob- 
lems of the Middle East itself. In a 
Senate roll-call, 30 Democrats and 42 
Republicans favored the Eisenhower 
proposal, while 16 Democrats and 3 
Republicans opposed it. A House vote 
showed 186 Democrats and 164 Re- 
publicans approving the resolution, 
while 33 Democrats and 27 Republi- 
cans were against it. 

Atomic energy. A new Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency, linked 
with the UN, came into exi. tence this 
summer. Its purpose is to promote 
world cooperation in harnessing the 
atom for peacetime purposes. 

America is among the original mem- 
bers of the new group. Senate ap- 
proval (required in all situations in- 
volving formal treaties) was neces- 
sary before we could join. 

This approval was given on June 18. 
There were 35 Democrats and 32 Re- 
publicans in favor of U. S. member- 
ship, 9 Democrats and 10 Republicans 
opposed. 

Late last month, the House and 
Senate passed a bill covering various 
details about our country’s role in the 
world project. This measure requires 
the President to seek congressional 
consent each time he wants to provide 
sizable amounts of American-made 
nuclear “fuel” for the international 
group. President Eisenhower and his 
aides had opposed this restriction. 

In a bill on atomic energy develop- 
ment here at home, Congress gave the 
Chief Executive more than he wanted. 
It voted that Uncle Sam should build 
several atom-powered electric plants 
for commercial use in America. Eisen- 
hower and his aides have felt that the 
construction of such plants should be 
left mainly to private industry. 

Civil rights. This has been one of 
the major congressional battlefields of 
1957. 

The Eisenhower Administration 
sought a law under which the federal 
government could take action to pre- 
vent state and local officials from dis- 
criminating against Negroes or other 
minorities. Both houses eventually 
passed measures on this subject. 

As the month of August drew to- 
ward a close, however, the House and 
Senate still hadn’t ironed out the dif- 
ferences between their 2 bills. Among 
the main differences were these: 

(1) The measure favored by a ma- 
jority in the House of Representatives 
was far broader than the one which 
gained Senate approval. The House 
bill called upon the U. S. Attorney 
General to take action in many kinds 
of civil rights cases; for example, 
those involving school segregation, 
denial of voting privileges, etc. The 
Senate measure, on the other hand, 


concentrated mainly on protecting the 
voting rights of minority groups. 

(2) Under either proposal, the At- 
torney General was to seek federal 
court orders against civil rights viola- 
tors. According to the House bill, an 
individual who disregarded such or- 
ders could be punished by a federal 
judge. But the Senate measure said 
that persons accused of disobeying the 
court orders could—under certain con- 
ditions—receive jury trials. 

Many northern lawmakers strongly 
opposed the jury-trial provision. They 
argued that southern juries would 
seldom convict white people in cases 
involving alleged racial discrimina- 
tion. Southern leaders vigorously 
denied this. They pointed to a recent 
Tennessee case in which a jury did 
convict several white men who were 
accused of stirring up race riots. 

House and Senate leaders worked 
hard to reach a compromise. Space 
does not permit a full discussion of 
the final action, but we shall take 
up this entire situation in our next 
issue. 

Housing. Congress passed a meas- 
ure to ease some of the rules under 
which the federal government helps 
people borrow money for home-build- 
ing. This new law also aims to step 
up the national program for aiding 
cities in clearing away their slums. 

Schools. This year, in about the 
same way as last, lawmakers blocked 
large-scale federal aid for school con- 
struction. 

In January, President Eisenhower 
recommended a 4-year program under 
which the U. S. government would 
spend nearly 11%, billion dollars to help 
states and communities build schools. 
Many Democrats favored a similar 
plan, though they disagreed with the 
President on certain details. 

A congressional committee drew up 
a compromise bill, which the House of 
Representatives killed on July 25. 
Voting to reject the school-aid meas- 
ure were 97 Democrats and 111 Re- 
publicans. Supporters of the bill in- 
cluded 126 Democrats and 77 Repub- 
licans. 

The racial question played a major 
role in defeating large-scale federal 
school aid. When the bill was brought 
to a vote, it carried a provision to 
withhold such aid from districts that 


CHASE 
TEXAS DEMOCRAT Lyndon Johnson 
(left), Majority Leader of the Senate, 
and William Knowland of California, 
who is the Minority Floor Leader for 
the Republican Party 


permit racial segregation in their pub- 
lic schools. This provision had been 
added despite the knowledge that it 
would cause Southern representatives 
to vote against the bill as a whole, thus 
making defeat of the school-aid plan 
almost certain. 

Besides running into trouble over 
segregation, the aid bill was opposed 
on grounds that (1) it might result in 
national control of our school systems, 
and (2) the states and communities 
don’t really need federal financial 
backing. 

Supporters of the measure argued 
that (1) a number of our state and 
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local governments seriously need Uncle 
Sam’s help, and (2) sueh aid could be 
given without endangering local man- 
agement of the schools. 

Hells Canyon. The great gorge 
known as Hells Canyon, in the Pacific 
Northwest, is a subject of bitter de- 
bate. Democratic leaders have re- 
peatedly demanded that the federal 
government build a huge dam in that 
area for producing electric power and 
for other purposes. The Eisenhower 
Administration has decided to let a 
private firm—the Idaho Power Com- 
pany—build 3 smaller dams instead. 
Work on the Idaho Power Company 
project is already under way. 

In Congress this year, Democrats 
sought a bill to overrule the Adminis- 
tration and provide for construction 
of the big federal dam. This measure 
passed the Senate but was, in effect, 
killed by a House committee. Most 
Democrats supported it, while most 
Republicans opposed it. 

Alaska and Hawaii failed once more 
to become full-fledged members of our 
federal Union. They and their sup- 
porters will make new efforts to ob- 
tain passage of a statehood measure 
when Congress meets again. 

Presidency. The U. S. Constitution 
says that if a President becomes un- 
able “to discharge the powers and 
duties” of his office, the Vice Presi- 
dent shall take them over. But who 
is to decide whether or not the Chief 
Executive is so thvroughly disabled 
that the Vice President should step 
into the picture? Here is a question 
on which the Constitution gives no 
definite answer. 

Some time ago, President Eisen- 
hower stated that specific instructions 
on this point should be spelled out in 
a’ new Constitutional amendment. 
Certain other authorities suggest that 
the problem be handled through an 
act of Congress instead. 

A House committee studied the en- 
tire subject this year, but Congress 
took no definite action on it. 


Immigration. As the end of the 
lawmakers’ session approached, it ap- 
peared that they would make some 
relatively small changes in our coun- 
try’s immigration law. 

President Eisenhower’s main re- 
quests on this subject, however, were 
disregarded. One of these requests 
involved Hungarian refugees who 
came to America last winter—after 
the unsuccessful revolt against Soviet 
rule in their own land. Thousands of 
these refugees were admitted to the 
United States on a temporary basis, 
and Eisenhower wanted a law which 
would ensure their right to stay here 
permanently. Next year, he probably 
will again call for action along this 
line. 

Hearings. Practically every session 
of Congress produces some news- 
worthy probes and investigations. This 
year, the Joint Congressional Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy attracted much 
attention with its study of whether 
nuclear test explosions are seriously 
endangering mankind by spread- 
ing “poisonous” radioactive materials. 
Also, a special committee headed by 
Senator John McClellan of Arkansas 
has been making headlines with its 
probe of alleged racketeering in labor 
and industry. 

Looking ahead. The present—or 
85th—Congress is to meet for its sec- 
ond and last regular session early next 
January. The lawmakers are then ex- 
pected to take up a number of issues 
which they have left unsettled this 
year. —By ToM MYER 





AMERICAN OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY ASSN. 


OCCUPATIONAL THERAPISTS help train handicapped persons for useful work 


A Career for Tomorrow 
Opportunities in Health Work 


CCUPATIONAL therapists work 
under the supervision of medical 
doctors in selecting activities that can 
benefit patients who suffer from some 
mental or physical disability. The 
goal in some cases is to restore the 


use of muscles that have been in- 
jured. In other instances, occupa- 
tional therapy is directed toward 


keeping a patient mentally alert by 
stimulating his creative interests and 
encouraging the constructive use of 
leisure time. 

If you decide to become an occupa- 
tional therapist, your daily schedule is 
likely to be a full one. At the start of 
your working day, you will study back- 
ground information about a patient— 
a legless war veteran, let us say—who 
has been put under your care. You 
will need to learn all you can about 
his personal problems, interests, and 
aptitudes to help work out a recovery 
program for him. 

Next, you may talk over possible 
handicraft or other activities with the 
patient and his doctor. When an 
activity is agreed upon, you may teach 
it to the patient yourself, or call on 
someone with specialized skills to do 
it under your supervision. You may, 
for instance, show the handicapped 
veteran how to make jewelry out of 
silver. 

Later, you may go on to help other 
patients. You may train a polio vic- 
tim to shape clay bowls on a potter’s 
wheel. Or you may teach a heart- 
attack victim to weave baskets. From 
time to time, you may also be called 
upon to plan and direct group activi- 
ties, such as putting on a puppet show 
or a dance. 

At the close of your working day, 
you will generally report on the prog- 
ress of your patients to their doctors. 

Qualifications. If you choose this 
field you should have patience, a real 
interest in people and their problems, 
and a warm, friendly personality. You 
must also be adept in devising activi- 
ties, such as mechanical arts, that 
patients will follow. 

Training. Take a college prepara- 
tory course in high school with em- 
phasis on scientific subjects. Next, 
you may take a 5-year course in one 
of the colleges or universities that 
give professional training in occupa- 
tional therapy. 

Or you may, if you prefer, go toa 
liberal arts college or to a school of 


nursing. Then, on getting your A.B. 
degree or nursing diploma, you may 
take an 18-month course in occupa- 
tional therapy. . 

Job opportunities. There is a short- 
age of occupational therapists, and job 
opportunities are expected to be good 
for some years to come. Therapists 
work in hospitals, rehabilitation cen- 
ters, the armed services, and for public 
and private health agencies. 

Occupational therapy offers good 
job opportunities for men and women 
alike. 

Salary. Beginners usually earn be- 
tween $3,200 and $3,600 a year. Ex- 
perienced therapists generally have 
incomes of about $5,000 a year, though 
some earn as much as $8,000 or more. 

Advantages and disadvantages. A 
major advantage is the satisfaction 
that comes from serving others and 
helping them regain their health. 
Also, occupational therapy is a grow- 
ing field in which there are many 
avenues for advancement. 

One disadvantage is that a thera- 
pist’s daily schedule is often rigorous 
and demanding. 

Further information. Write to the 
American Occupational Therapy As- 
sociation, 250 West 57th Street, New 
York 19, N.Y. This organization will 
supply you with a free pamphlet on 
occupational] therapy and a list of col- 
leges and universities that give spe- 
cialized training in this field. 

—By ANTON BERLE 





Pronunciations 


Abdul Rahman—ab-dool ra-min 
_Anastas Mikoyan—a-ni’stis mi-kaw’- 
yan 

Carlos Castillo Armas—k§&r'lés ka- 
stél’yd ar’mas 

Erich Ollenhauer—a’rik 6'lén-how-ér 

Fulgencio Batista — fool-hen’see-o bi- 
tés’ta 

Gamal Nasser—gi-mil’ nis’ér 

Bs Malenkov—gé-awr’gi mi-lén’- 
6 

Georgi Zhukov—gé-awr’gi zhoo’kof 
Habib Bourguiba—ha'béb boor’gé-bi’ 
Konrad Adenauer—kon’rat 4A’duh- 
now-er 

Lazar Kage ovich—la’zar ké-ga-naw’- 
vich 

Milovan Dijilas—mé'l6-van jé’lis 

Museat—mis’kat 

Nikita Khrushchey—nyi-ké’tuh kroosh 
chawf 

Nikolai Bulganin—né’k6-li bdol-gié’nin 

Nobusuke Kishi—n6-b00-sd0-ké ké-shé 

Oman—6é-man’ 

Pedro Aramburu—pa'dr6 &’riim-boor’- 
you 

Vyacheslav 
maw’ luh-tof 


Molotov—vya-ché-slaf’ 





News Quiz 











Lawmakers 


1. On most of the issues arising in 
Congress this year, has each party voted 
as a solid bloc? 


2. What were some of the influences 
that caused the lawmakers to launch a 
budget-cutting drive? 

8. Tell of several changes that the na- 
tion’s defense planners are making in 
order to reduce expenses. 


4. Describe the resolution that Con- 
gress passed, early this year, concerning 
the Middle East. 


5. Give some ways in which the Senate 
civil rights bill differed from the one that 
the House preferred. 


6. What did Congress do about the 
question of large-scale federal aid for 
school construction? 


7. Mention 2 important congressional 
hearings or investigations that have been 
conducted this year. 


Discussion 


1. In your opinion, what is the most 
important step that the lawmakers have 
taken? Give reasons for your answer. 


2. In general, do you or do you not feel 
that Congress has done a good job? Ex- 
plain your position. 


Russian Shake-up 


1. What changes took place this sum- 
mer in the Soviet government? 


2. Describe the background of the man 
who engineered the Moscow shake-up. 


3. How were the policies of the dead 
Stalin a factor in the upheaval? 


4. In what countries has Khrushchev 
traveled recently? Why? 


5. How has the Soviet Union been mak- 
ing trouble for the western powers in the 
Middle East? 


6. What programs are being promoted 
by Khrushchev inside Russia? 


7. Give the views of those Americans 
who feel that our relations with the 
Soviet Union may now improve. 


8. What opposite views are held by cer- 
tain other Americans? 


Discussion 


1. Do you believe that the events of 
the summer in Moscow increase or de- 
crease the likelihood of war? Explain. 


2. Do you think that it would be in 
the best interests of our government to 
try to bring about a top-level conference 
of U. S. and Soviet leaders at this time? 
Give reasons for your answer. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Who are the leading opponents in 
West Germany’s forthcoming elections? 


2. Why are Argentina, Cuba, Guate- 
mala, and Haiti in the news? 


3. Explain the purpose of the new In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency. 


4. Why is the United Nations holding 
a special meeting on September 10? 


5. The Girard case was a subject of 
controversy during the summer. What 
issue was involved? 

6. Briefly summarize big happenings 
of the summer in Asia and in the Middle 
East. 

7. What dispute arose in connection 
with some young Americans’ recent trip 
to Moscow? 

8. In what effort has Harold Stassen 
been engaged during the last several 
months? 


References 
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Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (a) privilege; 2. (c) bound to hap- 
pen; 3. (b) favorable; 4. (d) ridiculous; 
5. (c) agree reluctantly; 6. (a) exag- 
gerated patriotism; 7. (b) strict. 
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Historical Background - = Fifth Amendment 


REFUSE to answer, on grounds 
that the reply might tend to in- 
criminate me.” 

These words have been repeated 
many hundreds of times by witnesses 
appearing before the Senate commit- 
tee which is investigating improper 
practices in labor and management. 
The same statement has also been 
made again and again by witnesses 
questioned by other groups. 

The Fifth Amendment to our Con- 
stitution provides that no person can 
be made to say anything that might 
incriminate him—that is, cause him to 
be convicted of a crime. 

Where did this privilege come from 
and why is it in our Constitution? 

A young Englishman named Jolin 
Lilburne, who was widely regarded as 
a cantanke:ous fellow, had much to do 
with establishing the kind of protec- 
tion for individuals found in our Fifth 
Amendment. At the age of 20, in 1637, 
Lilburne was hailed before the Star 
Chamber—a court of the British King 
where persons who displeased him 
could be tried in secret. 

Lilburne was accused of importing 
“seditious” Puritan literature from 
Holland. He was ordered to answer 
truthfully all questions put to him. 
This he refused to do, saying “... 
I am not willing to answer these ques- 
tions, because I see you go about this 
examination to ensnare me.” 

For defying the Star Chamber, Lil- 
burne was heavily fined, whipped, and 
made to stand for hours in a pillory. 
While on public display, he began to 
preach to the nearby crowds of curious 
bystanders about personal rights and 
liberties. He was then put in a dark 
prison ceil to keep him quiet. 

Some years later, in 1640, a new 
Parliament, in defiance of the King, 
held John Lilburne’s sentence to be 
“illegal and unjust.” 

The ordeals of persons like John 


Lilburne were kept in mind by Colonial 
leaders in America when they wrote 
their law codes. Most colonies, and 
later the states, believed in special 
legal provisions to protect individuals 
against “being forced to ensnare them- 
selves.” Two of the strongest sup- 
porters of this concept were Thomas 
Jefferson and George Mason. (The 
latter was a Virginia delegate to the 
Constitutional Convention. ) 

The idea was also discussed by our 
Founding Fathers when they sought 
ratification of the Constitution in the 
late 1780’s. The original document 
did not include this or any other provi- 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON (left) and 
George Mason of Virginia were 2 early 
leaders who strongly favored the adop- 
tion of a Bill of Rights, including the 
Fifth Amendment to the Constitution 





sion of our present Bill of Rights. 
Nevertheless, it was agreed that Con- 
gress would take up this matter as 
soon as the Constitution was adopted. 

When Congress met in 1789, it 
quickly drew up a Bill of Rights. The 
first 10 Amendments to the Constitu- 
tion went into effect December 15, 
1791. 

In recent years, the Fifth Amend- 
ment has become a center of contro- 
versy. Congress passed a law to get 
around this Amendment, under cer- 
tain conditions, in 1954. The law pro- 
vides that congressional committees 
investigating matters of national secu- 


rity may grant “immunity” to a wit- 
ness and then demand that he answer 
all questions. Under this law, the 
testimony of a witness is not used 
against him in later court actions. 

The idea behind the law is this: 
Interests of national security may 
make it more urgent to gather in- 
formation about a spy ring or other 
subversive activity than to punish one 
individual. 

Opponents of this law feel that— 
in some respects—it violates the Con- 
stitution. The U. S. Supreme Court 
will have to decide. 

Meanwhile, Americans are sharply 
divided over whether or not the Fifth 
Amendment should be changed. Citi- 
zens who think it should be say: 

“There is no longer any reason for 
the kind of protection given us by the 
Fifth Amendment, because the people 
themselves control the government. 

“So our government should have the 
right to compel individuals to talk 
about crimes they may have com- 
mitted. Then, if a person lies and it is 
proved that he gave false testimony, 
he can be prosecuted for perjury as 
well as for his crime.” 

The other side contends: 

“There are still too many dictatorial 
governments for us to take a chance 
with our freedoms. If government 
and police officials are given too much 
authority, we may someday find our- 
selves losing our freedoms just as 
people elsewhere have lost theirs.” 

Actually, when someone refuses 
to answer questions put to him by 
congressional probers, the public gen- 
erally feels that he is guilty of at least 
some of the charges made against him. 
Hence, often he is punished anyway— 
by public opinion instead of by a court. 

This “guilt by silence” is deplored 
by some who feel that final judgment 
should be left to our courts. 

—By ERNEST SEEGERS 





DIGEST OF OPINION 


Health comment by Shane Mac- 
Carthy, executive director of the 
President’s Council on Youth Fitness. 


The United States is a nation of 
“softies.”” Tests designed to measure 
the strength and flexibility needed for 
healthy living show that young people 
in America are much less fit than are 
those of Europe. We have become too 
lazy to keep ourselves in good shape. 
We let machines do most of our work 
for us. 

(In -future articles, this paper wiil 
discuss more fully the problem of 
physical fitness. Meanwhile, write 
and give us your views.) 


“Contrast Between England and 
France,” by columnist Joseph Alsop. 


France today is a more optimistic 
nation than Britain. This is largely 
a result of the difference in their post- 
war experiences. 

Britain was exhausted at the end of 
World War II. But, as a victorious 
country, she still held her position as 
a great world power. The postwar 
years have been a long and somewhat 
unsuccessful struggle to maintain that 
position. Last fall, Britain’s failure 
to gain her objectives in the Suez con- 
flict brought shock and disappointment 
to the British people. 

France ended World War II with 


the sour anger of a country that had 
experienced defeat and _ surrender. 
Few of her people dared to hope that 
she would live again as a great nation. 
However, she began to make rapid 
gains along economic and other lines. 
The French still face grave problems. 
But, in rising from the depths of hope- 
lessness, they have acquired a feeling 
of self-confidence. 


“Shame in the City,” editorial in the 
AFL-CIO News. 


On the basis of recent congressional 
hearings, conducted by Senator Mc- 
Clellan’s committee, quite a few 
Americans may conclude that all labor 
leaders are crooks. It is the respon- 
sibility of the McClellan committee to 
prevent this error, by making clear 
the difference between honest and dis- 
honest union officials. 

Meanwhile, labor itself must dem- 
onstrate that the incidents described 
before the McClellan group are not at 
all typical of the labor movement as a 
whole, 


“China’s Exploding Population,” 
editorial in the Christian Science 
Monitor. 


Nearly a fourth of the earth’s popu- 
lation is Chinese. If they continue te 
increase at their present rate, they 





may within 50 years number 2.6 billion 
—about as many people as there are 
in the whole world today. 

Chinese communist leaders seem to 
understand the seriousness of this 
situation. Even now they find it dif- 
ficult to provide jobs for the nation’s 
growing millions. 

Is there danger that Red China will 
eventually regard the need for added 
“living space” as an excuse for ag- 
gression abroad, as did Japan and 
nazi Germany in the 1930’s? 


“Competition for Brains in the Com- 
mon Man Era,” editorial in the Kan- 
sas City Star. 


More than any other nation, the 
United States has glorified the ‘‘com- 
mon man,” and by so doing it has put 
superior brains and talent on the de- 
fensive. 

Yet, in industry and elsewhere, 
there is now keen competition for 
brains. We are constantly hearing 
about the shortage of engineers and 
scientists. In practically all lines of 
work, the key positions call for men 
and women with creative intelligence 
—people who are capable of breaking 
new ground. 

The American public may sometime 
dare to admire openly the talents of 
the superior man. 











Get a Good Start 


By Clay Coss 

















S you start the new school year, 
try to look ahead a few months. 
What will you be thinking then? Will 
you be saying something like this to 
yourself ? 

“Why did I waste so much time dur- 
ing the first part of the semester? 
Now I’m in a bad jam; in fact, so 
far behind in my work I don’t see 
how I can make it up. If I had to do 
it over again, I’d start out and do 
each day’s work each day instead of 
getting into this kind of a hopeless 
mess.” 

Why don’t you determine now that 
you won’t feel this way next December 
or January? You can avoid much 
needless pain, worry, and failure by 
getting off to a good start and keeping 
up with your studies. 

All students toe the same mark at 
the beginning of a new semester. After 
a while, though, a few of the students 
surge forward. Others fall to the rear. 
That is what always happens when 
a class gets down to work in the ea-ly 
weeks of a new school year. 

Natural ability, of course, plays a 
role in how well a student does in a 
subject. In large measure, however, 
poor results in school are due to in- 
attention, bad study habits, careless- 
ness, and lack of preparation. 

So as you begin your work, make 
up your mind that you’re really going 
to concentrate. Write down every as- 
signment in your notebook. Don’t 
waste study periods. 
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This is no way to get off to a good 
start in your homework. 


Each day when school is out, take 
it easy and enjoy yourself until dinner. 
Afterwards, though, refuse to be in- 
terrupted until your homework is fin- 
ished. Take or make no telephone 
calls, watch no television, nor do any- 
thing else until the job is done. 

At first, it will be hard for you, be- 
cause you have had so much vacation 
time. After a while, however, you 
will begin enjoying school instead of 
dreading it. By making full use of 
your study periods and not wasting 
time in doing homework, you will find 
that you have about as much leisure as 
formerly. Your mind will be free 
from worry, and life will be a lot 
more enjoyable. 

It is simply a fact that good study 
and work habits are essential for suc- 
cess and happiness in school. The 
same thing will be true in younareer. 

If you have tended to fall behind in 
your studies in the past, there will 
never be a better time than now to 
correct this defect. It has been said: 
“Putting off an easy thing makes it 
hard, and putting off a hard one makes 
it impossible.” 































